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Sentimentalism and Tree-felling. 


WRITER in a late number of the Springfield Repudii- 
can finds his sensibilities wounded by the tone of Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s book, entitled, Ar/ Oul-of-doors, and espe- 
cially by the-advice to cut down trees, given in the chapter 
entitled “ A Word for the Axe.” It is not our purpose to 
enter into any defense of the book, which must stand on 
its own merits, any farther than to say that we know of no 
work where more sound doctrine on the subjects treated is 
given in the same space. On several occasions, however, 
GARDEN AND Forest has advised the cutting down of trees, 
and a good many of them, in pleasure-grounds and else- 
where, and have been met with this same protest made by 
the writer in the Republican that no true lover of nature 
would think of such sacrilege. Now, we have no inclina- 
tion to retort upon a critic of this sort that his own love of 
nature may be conventional and fictitious. We have no 
doubt that this writer, and many other good people who are 
distressed whenever they see or hear of the felling of 
a tree, love nature most sincerely after a sentimental 
fashion. But we believe that many people, whose practices 
they condemn, love nature quite as sincerely, and in a 
much more robust, and certainly more intelligent, way. 

A child who sees a gardener pulling up and throwing 
away every other plant in a flower-border may feel that the 
gardener has no love for flowers ; but when he learns a few 
weeks later that each plant which remains is larger and 
stronger, and bears many more and more beautiful blos- 
soms because it has more room, he will understand that 
the work of destroying some plants gives new life and 
beauty to many others. The same child ‘might feel pain 
if he saw a large portion of the half-grown fruit of a Peach- 
tree plucked off and thrown away, but the reason for this 
apparent destruction will be plain when he learns later by 
observation that in actual quantity the fruit that remains 
is greater than if no thinning had been done; while 
the individual peaches are altogether superior in size and 
form and flavor and color to what they would have been 
if the limbs had been crowded beyond their capacity. Just 
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so the cutting away of a limb, which has in it the same ap- 
parent element of cruelty, is often an act of tenderness, 
which will restore to a tree its lost vigor or symme- 
try. One step farther in the same direction brings us face 
to face with the simplest problem in tree-cutting. A group 
of trees have been somewhat compactly planted, and it is 
plain to the trained eye that the branches of one are begin- 
ning to interfere with those of others. If this tree is allowed 
to remain, growth will cease on the sides toward those 
which it is approaching, and in a similar way the contigu- 
ous sides of its neighbors will begin to be dwarfed. None 
of the trees will develop into their best form or full size, 
for they have not sufficient room, and the plant food fur- 
nished by the soil will probably be too scanty. The ob- 
truding tree is thrifty and vigorous, however, and the act 
of felling it will be stigmatized as vandalism by people 
who make a boast of their love of nature. The truth is 
that itwould be an act of vandalism to leave it standing. 
In a few years the excellence and symmetry of the group 
would be sacrificed, and the trees would stand as a continual 
reproach to their owner for suffering their beauty to be 
marred and their lives shortened. 

This is a point upon which there ought to be no ques- 
tion. When an intelligent lover of trees sees that one or 
more are interfering with the beauty and health and strength 
of others the offenders should at once be sacrificed for the 
general good ; and yet there is not a park in the United States 
where a competent superintendent dares to cut down half 
as many trees as he knows he ought to cut. Cord after 
cord of wood has been taken out of Central Park this year, 
—drawn, away in the night to escape observation,— 
and yet ten loads should have been carted out for every 
one that has been taken. Judicious thinning would 
have prolonged the lives of trees that will now die young ; 
it would have saved the beauty of trees which are now 
unsightly and deformed. If ten wood-choppers, under 
proper direction, should work every day for a year in Cen- 
tral Park there would be more foliage and shade in the 
park during the next year than there would be if not an axe 
had been lifted against a tree. And yet the park goes on 
deteriorating in beauty and decreasing in value, when it 
should be growing into new gracé with each succeeding 
year, simply because ignorant and sentimental people who 
think they love nature and love trees make an outcry when- 
ever they hear the sound of an axe in the park planta- 
tions. 

But there are other things beside the health and lon- 
gevity of trees to be considered in this matter. Even the 
tender-hearted might admit the necessity of such cruel sur- 
gery if the loss of a limb would save the life of a tree; but 
when it comes to cutting away a tree, especially if it is 
large and vigorous, because it mars the landscape, this is 
denounced as the crime which no one would commit who 
approaches nature with due reverence and humility. Ina 
neighboring city there stood an old orchard on land which 
had been taken for park purposes. In order to carry out 
the general scheme, the designer felt compelled to remove 
the trees, and at once there were public meetings and pro- 
tests against such Philistinism. Now, there is no doubt 
that a spreading Apple-tree is a beautiful object and that 
its sheltering, home-like expression is very pleasing. We 
have full sympathy, too, with the feelings of the people 
who were brought up near this old orchard and who had 
played as children under these trees. No doubt it seemed 
to them like desecration to see these trees destroyed, 
around which so many recollections clustered. But this 
was a park for the whole city. Its designer was preparing 
it for future generations, and with the prophetic eye of 
taste he saw how much more beautiful and valuable the 
whole park scheme would be in fifty years if the ground 
were modeled and plantations made according to a well- 
studied plan than it would be if the dying Apple-trees had 
been allowed to remain. 

If a master who designs a work of landscape-art finds a 
tree in a position to mar the beauty of his picture, and, 
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therefore, the usefulness of his work, there is no question 
as to his duty in the matter. The cutting down of a tree 
which is unnecessary or harmful to a view in such a case 
is precisely equivalent to what a landscape-painter does 
when he suppresses an actual feature in his picture for the 
sake of true artistic effect; or when he substitutes a dif- 
ferent foreground for that which he finds upon the spot, 
because it combines more harmoniously with what lies 
beyond. The amateur in landscape-gardening sees only 
the individual tree, the master sees the tree in its proper 
relations to the scene and he-preserves or destroys with the 
most studied consideration. It is not because he loves 
nature less, but because he loves nature with more intelli- 
gence and is preparing a picture to give keener delight to 
intelligent observers for all future time. 

There is no need to protest here that we are not com- 
mending reckless tree-cutting. We have never heard such 
cutting advocated anywhere, nor do we believe that 
cautious and conservative counsel to use the axe is 
ever likely to be ‘‘subtly harmful to public senti- 
ment.” We do believe, however, that the sentimental 
objections which are often put forward against felling 
trees are altogether vicious in principle and destruc- 
tive in practice. The notion that a true lover of nature is 
one who lets nature alone, is the feeblest of fallacies. The 
very moment a man builds a house he interferes with na- 
ture ; he comes in conflict with her tremendous forces ; he 
cannot relax his vigor for a day or he will be overgrown. 
If it is not a tree to be removed, it is a shrub; if nota 
shrub, it is a weed ; and these must be moved not once, but 
again and again, if a man would maintain his mastery. It 
is not a question of sentiment, but of life and death. The 
neglected park becomes a wilderness, the garden runs to 
noxious weeds, and the shrubbery is a tangle of briers and 
bare stems. We are not wholly insensible to the beauty 
of untamed nature. We have advocated forest-reservations 
for the value of their wild-wood scenery. But wherever 
civilized man steps in to clear the land he must have some 
orderly design. He must encourage growth here by drain- 
ing and watering, by trenching and feeding; he must 
check growth there by a vigorous use of axe and prun- 
ing-hook. He must do this if he raises crops. He 
must do the same if he is fashioning a picture about his 
home. He must control the development of his picture or 
let his land revert to a wilderness. 


An esteemed correspondent, whose letter will be found 
in another column, gives a vivid picture of the loss which 
the people of Minnesota suffer every year from the burn- 
ing of their forests. Ofcourse, the conditions are different 
in states where the forest lands are entirely in the hands of 
private owners, but in many cases the loss is quite as great 
and all the people suffer as well as the owners of the land. 
Mr. Ayres calls attention to the suggestion made by Gar- 
DEN AND Forest several years ago, that until some thor- 
oughly comprehensive system of forest-policy is adopted 
by the nation the forests on the public lands should be put 
under the contro] of the United States army for their pro- 
tection against fires and trespassers. It would be very 
difficult, however, to find a constitutional way of giving 
the army officers authority to permit or forbid the setting 
of brush-fires on private property. Such authority under 
our system rests with the state, and state or county officers 
would be the naturally authorized guardians of the prop- 
erty of citizens. But just here we are met by the difficulty 
that local officers would share with the residents of any 
given region the feeling that somehow the woods are not 
only common property, but are a sort of a burden and en- 
cumbrance upon the land and that anybody has a right to 
cut them or fire them. 

The only remedy for this state of things is the slow 
growth of public intelligence which comes from education 
of one sort or another. The reckless burning of the Adi- 
rondack woods has been checked because the people there 
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have begun to realize that it is the woods which bring them 
a livelihood. Forest-property will be unsafe everywhere 
until it is generally understood that the burning of the 
woods impoverishes not the owner only but all his neigh- 
bors. We cannot help but feel that the education of an in- 
telligent and thrifty community like that which is found in 
the state of Minnesota will advance rapidly in this 
direction for the next few years, and that the state will 
arouse itself to the suppression of this incendiarism. The 
time has arrived when it ought to be generally understood 
that the men who willingly or carelessly set fire to the 
woods are public enemies, who are quite as destructive of 
the prosperity of the state as an invading army would be 
which laid waste its cultivated fields and burned its villages. 


How Foreign Plants came to Europe. 


N recent numbers of Gartenflora, Professor Kraus writes 
instructively with regard to ** The Peopling of Europe with 
Foreign Plants.” Up to the middle of our century four dis- 
tinct and important periods in this work may be distinguished. 
The first dates from the earlier half of the sixteenth century, 
when German botanists began systematically to take account 
of all the native plants of their country, the Venetian Govern- 
ment established. a great garden in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and similar gardens were quickly formed in 
other parts of Europe with the express purpose of collecting, 
in a single spot, as many foreign plants as possible. The cat- 
alogues of these early gardens have remained, for three hun- 
dred years, the chief source of information with regard to 
the first introduction of exotics on a large scale. The cata- 
logue of Gesner, published in 1560, names 1,106 garden- 
plants, and may be checked by comparison with an accurate 
account of the plants grown in the most famous of contempo- 
rary establishments—the medico-botanical garden at. Nurem- 
berg, with which the names of Camararius and Jungermann 
are associated. The contents of such sixteenth-century gar- 
dens, says Professor Kraus, may be understood by studyin 
to-day the peasant gardens which lie far from cities, or, sti 
better, the well-tended garden of some old-fashioned rural 
apothecary. There, in the secluded country, the horticulture 
of earlier centuries is as characteristically preserved as the 
fashions in dress of the people. 

Just when garden-plants thus began to be systematically 
studied, appeared that new material which entitles this to be 
called the first great period of plant-introduction, Just then 
oriental bulbous plants were brought to Europe in large quan- 
tities. A definite date for southern Germany is given in the 
record of the first bringing of Tulips to Augsburg, in April, 
1559; and with the Tulips came Hyacinths, Narcissi, Ane- 
mones, Ranunculuses and more besides. They were brought 
in chiefly by way of Vienna, but through the agency of Neth- 
erlands merchants who had settled there, chief among these 
being Clusius ;-and it was in Belgium and Holland that the 
love for them became most pronounced, rising during the 
seventeenth century into the rage of the ‘‘ Tulip-mania,” and 
persisting to-day as a serious, sensible and highly productive 
commercialtendency. In Germany the garden most fully fur- 
nished with these new treagures was that of Von Gemmingen, 
Bishop of Eichstadt, and in Paris that of the famous 4 
—— which was uncommonly rich in Lilies, Narcissi and 
Tulips. 

With the opening of the seventeenth century the second 
great period of plant-introduction began. Jean Robin’s name 
is especially connected with this period—with the introduction 
of North American (or, as they were universally called at that 
time, Canadian) plants. The ancient Locust-tree (Robinia 
pseud-acacia), which still stands in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
was the first to be grown in Europe, celebrates his name and 
deeds ; and in 1635 his garden furnished material fora mag- 
nificent work in which forty new American plants were por- 
trayed and described—all of them now thrice-familiar species 
to the frequenters of European gardens. These American 
plants came into Germany, chiefly by way of Basle, where 
Bauhin possessed their seeds as early as 1622. But they crept 
very slowly northward. The Wild Grapevine, for instance, 
known to Robin and Bauhin early in the century, is noted in 
the University garden at Leipsic only in 1683, and at Witten- 
berg not until 1711. 

eanwhile Dutch colonists had settled in South Africa, and 
the middle of the seventeenth century marks the opening of 
the third at period of plant-introduction; when the varied 
and beautiful flowering products of this region found their 
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way to Europe. The first account of them is in the catalogue 
of Schuyls, published at Leyden in 1668 ; and the Leyden gar- 
den was enormously rich for the time in plants of all sorts, 
especially a little later, when Boerhave was its director, and it 
contained 6,000 different species. The garden at Amsterdam 
rivaled it, however, and Professor Kraus asserts that no-single 
garden has since furnished material for the account of so many 
plants as were described by the Amsterdam botanists, the 
Commelines, in their great folio works. The introduction of 
Cape plants, many of them incapable of supporting a northern 
wintern, was a prime factor in the rapid improvement of hot- 
houses, while the ease with which they could be produced and 
their intrinsic attractiveness caused them to spread through 
Europe with great rapidity. 

But in the next century a novel artistic movement gave a 
great impetus to the importation of another class of plants, and 
thus inaugurated the fourth great period of plant-introduction. 
This movement was the change from the old formal, archi- 
tectural method of park-making to the free, naturalistic, so- 
called landscape-method. Now, in Professor Kraus’s words, 
the horticulturist’s main object was ‘‘to embellish his land- 
scapes,” and for this purpose neither small flowering plants, 
nor tropical, alien-looking plants of any kind, could serve him 
best. Hardy trees and shrubs were wanted, and for these he 
turned to North America again. Europe had become per- 
fectly familiar with many of its finest arboreal products—as 
with the Locust, the Tulip-tree, the various Sumachs and the 
Hemlock. But hundreds of others were rfow added to the list, 
including the White Pine, Spruces, Firs and the Bald Cypress, 
the American Oaks, Maples and Poplars, the Occidental Plane, 
the red-flowering Horse-chestnut, Nut-trees, Thorns and the 
Calycanthus. ‘Not inaptly,” says our atfthor, ‘are these 
American trees distinctively called in Germany ‘fine park- 
trees’; for in the variety and dignity of their spray, in the form 
and arrangement of their leaves, and in the shading of their 
normal and their autumnal colors these Americans have not 
their equals with us.” 

Moreover, as these American trees and shrubs were being 
lavishly introduced, others of similar value to park-makers 
were being brought from Siberia and the newly opened re- 
gions of eastern Asia. Siberia sent especially Honeysuckles, 
Spirzas and small-fruited Apples, precious for their vernal 
bloom, but even exceeded in this respect by the flowering 
splendors of the immigrants from eastern Asia—the Weigelas, 
Forsythias and scores of other plants which Europe began to 
receive about the middle of the century. 

Of course, since this time vast treasures of every sort have 
been added to the European horticulturist’s lists, not only from 
the regions already named, but also from the western coast of 
North America, the Australasian islands and the tropics, these 
last especially enriching our hot-houses, since the present pas- 
sion for exotic Orchids developed. Nevertheless, by the mid- 
dle of the century those quarters of the world had been thrown 
open whose products were radically to transform the aspect of 
European gardens. 

It would be difficult to compute with accuracy the total 
number of foreign _— now grown in northern Europe, 
every year adding, of course, largely to the enormous total. 
But to give some idea of what this total now may be we may 
quote Professor Kraus’s statement that, while some 1,500 flow- 
ering plants are believed to be natives of England, Sweet's 
Hortus Britannicus names as growing there in 1830 some 
32,000 species. This means that even sixty-three years ago, 
before the prolific labors of the last two generations of ex- 
plorers and importers, more than twenty-two plants had been 
introduced by man into England for one with which nature 
had there supplied him. 


Southern California Wild Fruits. 


FPRUIT-GROWING has become the chief industry of south- 
ern California, and is of great magnitude. Most of the fruits 
of the temperate zone, and some which are almost tropical, 
find in one district or another the soil and climate suited to 
bring them to the highest perfection. Excellent apples and 
cherries are grown in the cooler sections, while in the warmer 
oranges and other citrus fruits are produced in the great- 
est profusion. Everywhere are great tracts devoted to the 
Peach, Apricot and Nectarine, the Plum and the Prune, the 
Olive and the Fig. Guavas, pomegranates, loquats and Japa- 
nese persimmons are less abundant, only because they are in 
less demand, while other rarer fruits are occasionally seen. 
The choicest European varieties of grapes are grown in unsur- 
passed excellence for the table and for wine and raisins. 
Strawberries are to be had during the greater part of the year, 
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and raspberries, blackberries and currants in their seasons. In 
many places the European Walnut, and the Almond are largely 
cultivated. 

This rich abundance of fruits contrasts strongly with the poor 
fruits of woodland and meadow. Here, in southern California, 
there are few native trees or vines which produce edible fruit, 
and, without exception, their produce is of poor quality, and 
ems not eatable. The Crab-apple, the Persimmon, the 

awpaw, the Mulberry and the Blueberry are not found at all. 
The Choke-cherries are represented by a mountain species 
(Prunus demissa), whose fruit is, rhaps, but little more 
austere than that of its Atlantic relative. The Holly-leaved 
Plum (P. ilicifolia) possesses a beautiful glossy foliage and a 
compact form that entitles it to a place in ornamental grounds, 
but the fruit, although of good size, is mostly stone, and the 
thin pulp is astringent and flavorless. Two or three other spe- 
cies of Plums occur, but their fruits are dry, hard and pulpless. 

By water-courses the California Grape (Vitis Californica) 
abounds, often clambering to the tree-tops. Its berries re- 
semble the frost grape of the Atlantic states, but the clusters 
are smaller and the quality poorer. Quite as plentiful in simi- 
lar situations is the only Blackberry of the region (Rubus ursi- 
nus), which bears a scanty crop of small irregular berries. 
They ripen by the 1st of June, long before cultivated sorts are 
ready, atrait which might be of someservice to the hybridizer. 
The Raspberry, of which there is also a single species (Rubus 
leucodermis), is quite rare, and is seldom found at an altitude 
of less than 4,000 feet. It is reported in the books to bear a 
red fruit of agreeable flavor, but concerning this I can give no 
testimony, never having been able to find any ripe berries, 
which appear to be seldom produced. The western Thimble- 
berry (R. Nutkanus) grows at about the same altitude, and has 
a fruit even more insipid and meagre than other thimble-ber- 
ries. Here, too, by the grassy banks of streams, the Mountain 
Strawberry (Fragraria Californica) sends out its runners. No 
Strawberry is bad, but these are by no means equal either 
in productiveness, size or quality to the wild berries of 
eastern or Oregon meadows. Still higher in the mountains 
grows a June Berry (Amelanchier alnifolia), very beautiful, 
but whose dry and hard fruit is not to be compared with 
the juicy berries of its Rocky Mountain relative. In 
rocky places a Gooseberry (Ribes Menziesii) droops with its 
heavy load. The berries are large, but are thickly beset with 
long spines, and the enclosed mass of seed is pulpless and 
astringent. Currants are commoner, some half-dozen varie- 
ties being found in various parts of the ee the berries 
of none of which are edible. Only the Elderberry (Sam- 
bucus glauca) can sustain a favorable comparison with its con- 
geners elsewhere. Oftener a small tree than a-bush, it is an- 
nually loaded down with great clusters of fruit, rather less 
insipid than these berries usually are. They are greatly rel- 
ished, at least by birds, and are not despised by boys. These 
fruits all belong to northern climates, buta few others may be 
mentioned whose affinities lie to the southward. The Desert 
Palm (Washingtonia filifera), a species of Yucca (Y. baccata), 
an Opuntia (O. Engelmanni), and a Mamillaria (M. phellos- 
perma) all produce fruits which are sometimes eaten, but 
which are adapted rather to the taste of the Indian than to 
more civilized palates. 

The woods are even more bare of nut-bearing trees. All the 
Hickories are wanting, and so are the Chestnut and Hazelnut, 
and even the Beechnut. The Walnut is represented by a 
foothill species (Juglans Californica), which here is seldom 
more than a large shrub, although elsewhere it attains the 
dignity of a goodly tree. The nut is about half the size 
of an eastern walnut, and has a very hard and thick shell, 
with a proportionately small kernel. The only other nut 
is the pifion, or Pine-nut. Although other kinds are some- 
times collected, the real pifion is the seed of the one-leafed 
Pine (Pinus monophylla), a small tree common in the arid 
mountains of the desert. This has a thin shell and a kernel 
sweet and rich in oil, although the slight turpentine flavor is 
not always relished at first. Of all the wild fruitage of the 
country the Pine-nut is the only one that is ever seen in mar- 
ket or that has any commercial value. The wholesale priceis 
about ten cents per pound. These nuts are mostly, if not en- 
tirely, collected by Indians, with whom they are an important 
article of diet. 

Explorers are accustomed to infer the capacity of new coun- 
tries for fruit-growing by the abundance and excellence of the 
wild fruits they find in hon. Guided by this rule there was 
little to indicate that southern California would ever become a 
land of vineyards and orchards, The cause of its natural defi- 
ciency is probably to be found in the dryness of the climate. 
Not only is the annual rainfall slight, but the air itself is with- 
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out humidity. The artificial supply of water afforded by irri- 
gation changes the ‘condition, so that the sun, enriching in- 
stead of desiccating the fruitage of the cultivated trees and 
vines, brings it to the highest degree of excellency. 

San Bernardino, Cal. S. B. Parish. 


Summer in the Pines. 


HE Pines are lovely now with great masses of Partridge- 

berry, often several yards in extent, starred thickly with 
delicate perfumed flowers, and matted so thickly over the 
ground that it is difficult to find places for one’s feet without 
sapene on the pretty blossoms and the scarlet berries which 
still cling among the shining evergreen leaves from last year's 
setting. The luxuriant growth of this handsome plant in its 
native wilds is a puzzle and mystery which I cannot penetrate. 
Like the Trailing Arbutus and our charming Pyxie, it lan- 
guishes amid civilized surroundings. Pyxieand the Arbutusare 
out of flower, but their thick masses of foliage are always sug- 
gestive and attractive. 

Large beds of both the Chimaphilas here in the woods are 
putting to shame my efforts to establish them in the garden, 
still I succeed better with these plants than with the other 
trailers I have named, but, after all, they do not compare with 
those in the Pines, which have much larger umbels of waxy, 
fragrant flowers. All of. these little evergreen trailers are 
handsome in the Pines the whole year through. 

The airy Columbine is scattered among the Partridge-ber- 
ries, and gracefully nods its scarlet flowers over the white and 
green carpet beneath ; and this, too, is much more delicate 
and handsome here than in our gardens. In a damp place is 
a great mass of the Lizard’s-tail, Saururus cernuus, standing so 
thickly that it excludes almost everything else. The small 
white flowers are crowded in long, slender, terminal spikes. 
These spikes are not stiffly erect, but they nod gracefully un- 
der the swaying of the breeze. - In striking contrast is Aletris 
farinosa, or Star-grass, which stands erect and unbending, with 
a naked flower-stem two or three feet high, terminating witha 
spike of tubular white flowers, rough on the outside. The 
roughness is caused by numerous small mealy points or 
prominences, which, with a low magnifying power, assume 
quite gigantic proportions. And here is Coreopsis auriculata, 
with handsome yellow flowers on long peduncles, and also two 
or three species of Rudbeckia, our bright Corn-flowers, light- 
ing up the waste places with brilliant yellow rays and purple 
cones, 

A good many Orchids abound in the Pines. The handsome 
Arethusa, with its fragrant rose-colored flower, has passed 
away, and so have the pink and white flowers of the Lady’s- 
slipper, Cypripedium acaule, but there still remain Listera 
australis, with a single pair of leaves and a spike of purplish 
flowers ; Microstylis ophioglossoides, with only one leaf and 
a raceme of small greenish flowers, and Liparis liliifolia, with 
two root-leaves which are large compared with the small bulb 
that produces them. Between the two leaves arises a small 
scape of purple flowers. 

The Coral-root, Corallorhiza multiflora, grows in the dry 
woods. It has a purple stem, which arises from a cluster of 
coral-like roots, without any leaf whatever, and yet it supports 
quite a long spike of small, pretty, light-colored flowers, the 
lips of which are spotted with crimson. In more damp, rich 
soil is the Rattlesnake-plantain, Goodyera pubescens, with its 
tuft of white-veined thickish leaves lying snug to the ground, 
and from the midst of the little rosette of foliage arises a 
flower stalk with numerous small white blossoms. Two or 
three species of Ladies’-tresses, Spiranthes, are also in bloom, 
some of them with flowers deliciously scented. 

Pogonia divaricata is now blooming in wet places, and P. 
verticillata as well. P. ophiaglossoides is almost everywhere 
in the damp Pines, with its ever-present companion, Calopo- 
gon pulchellus. And the charming fringed Orchids are just 
coming into bloom. The white-fringed Habenaria blephari- 
glottis is strikingly handsome, with its scape of pure milk- 
white fringed flowers. And the yellow-fringed H. ciliaris is 
very abundant, the flowers, however, are more orange than 
yellow. The pale-yellow H. cristata is here, too, with smaller 
flowers than those of the other two. 

Some of the Asclepias, or Milk-weeds, are beautiful now, 
especially A. rubra, with umbels of rose-colored flowers, and 
A. paupercula, with long slender stems terminating in small 
umbels of large bright orange flowers. Both of these species 
grow in the wet woods and are more abundant quite near to 
the coast. A. tuberosa is almost everywhere in the more dry 
Pines. The Meadow-beauty, Rhexia Virginica, is brightening 
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up all the moist places with its purple flowers, while the Roses 
are everywhere, and such Roses as one never sees farther in- 
land. Near the coast they are much more thrifty and far 
more handsome than the same species a few miles.from the 
shore. When the salt spray can reach them the foliageis per- 
fect and of the deepest, richest green. May not this give a 
hint the treatment of our Roses at home? 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
The Hybrid Multiflora Rose, Dawson. 


OSA MULTIFLORA was described by Thunberg 
more than a hundred years ago, but it was not cul- 
tivated in this country until it was raised in the Arnold 
Arboretum, from seed sent by Max Leichtlin in 1874. Three 
years ago the plant was figured in GARDEN AnD Forest, vol. 
lii., page 405, and in the accompanying description it was 
stated that Mr. Jackson Dawson had obtained hybrids by 
using this Japanese species as the seed parent, and pollen 
from dark-colored Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and that the 
plants obtained by these crosses were hardy, having good 
foliage and clusters of highly-scented flowers. The ex- 
periments were safd to promise a new race of hardy climb- 
ing Roses of-peculiar beauty and interest. Since then we 
have given figures of other hybrids of this class, a partic- 
ularly interesting one being a plant in which the variety 
Miss Hassard was used as the pollen parent. One of these 
hybrids, which has been since named Dawson, after its 
producer, is a cross between Rosa multiflora and General 
Jacqueminot, and appears in the illustrations on pages 
316 and 317; Figure 47 giving a general view of the plant, 
and Figure 48 a portion of it in greater detail. The plant 
figured is now five years old, and it covers a trellis some 
seven feet high and fourteen feet long. It is as vigorous in 
growth as Rosa multiflora, but its foliage is not as soft, 
having more of a varnished surface. The spines are inter- 
mediate between those of the two parent plants, be- 
ing somewhat reddish in color. The flowers, which are 
nearly as double as those of General Jacqueminot, appear 
in clusters of from ten to as many as forty, and as the dif- 
ferent buds on the clusters come into bloom in suc- 
cession, the flowering season is continued for a long time. 
The color of these roses is a light rose-pink and they fade to 
a still lighter color, not turning purple as the flowers of the 
pollen parent do. The plant seems perfectly hardy, and 
when it attains its full size it will probably cover a space 
fully twenty feet square. It promises to be altogether a 
desirable addition to our hardy roses. 


Cultural Department. 
Climbing Honeysuckles. 


[* is much to be regretted that the name Honeysuckle has 
in many parts of the country come to be used for at least 
two distinct classes of hardy woody plants of very different ap- 
pearance and general character. In our gardens and fields the 
name should be restricted to the genus Lonicera, all of which 
have opposite leaves which are often connate, or joined to- 
gether at their bases, thus encircling the stem. On the other 
hand, the name is often applied to both the wild and cultivated 
Azaleas, which, among many other differing cnaracters, always 
have alternate leaves. Applied to these the name of Honey- 
suckle is confusing and misleading even when used witha 
qualifying prefix, as, Swamp Honeysuckle. Azalea, too, is a 
name pretty enough to be popular, and it is clearly distinctive. 

For Lgoragece | ecers the true Honeysuckles are divided 
into the so-called Bush Honeysuckles and those which climb 
by twining stems. There are eight or ten species of the climb- 
ing Honeysuckles to be found in cultivation, although not all 
are worthy of a place in a small garden. 

Probably the oldest and most familiar, and for centuries the 
most popular, of them are the Woodbines of English gardens, 
also known as Dutch Honeysuckles. The leaves are covered 
with a glaucous bloom, the pairs nearest the tip usually being 
connate, and the flowers are arranged in clusters or heads at 
the tips of branches, the corollas usually purplish or rosy 
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colored on the outside, and white within, changing to yellow 
with age and as they fade. They are most highly prized for 
their fragrance, which is more pronounced in the evening than 
the day-time. There are two closely allied and very similar 
species which differ chiefly in their time of flowering. The 
early flowering Dutch Honeysuckle, Lonicera Caprifolium, be- 
gins to blossom here about the first week in June, while the 
other, known as L. Periclymenum, does not open its earliest 
flowers until two or three weeks later. The last species is the 
best, and is also the best known. It often continues to pro- 
duce occasional clusters of flowers late in the season after the 
regular blossoming-time has passed. Both of these species 
generally prove hardy enough in this climate, even without 
protection, although they will probably do best if the stems are 
laid-on the ground and covered with a few leaves in winter. 
The so-called Etruscan Honeysuckle, L. Etrusca, does not ap- 
pear to differ so much from the above species as to make it a 
necessity in the garden, and it is less desirable because in this 
climate it seems to possess less vigor and hardiness. The 
greatest discouragement in the cultivation of these Honey- 
suckles in American gardens is caused by aphides, which are 
often so abundant as to completely destroy any sense of beauty 
or pleasure which might have been derived from the flowers, 
even if the flowers are not themselves distorted or destroyed 
almost beyond recognition. The foliage and meen, 5 growing 
shoots are also very greatly injured ; and in order to keep them 
clean and free from the pests recourse must be had to emul- 
sions of whale-oil soap or kerosene, or other insecticide which 
kills by contact. 

Largely on account of their liability to injury by aphides, 
these eee Honeysuckles are rapidly being supplanted by 
the Japanese Honeysuckle, Lonicera Japonica, and its varieties, 
first introduced into England in the early part of the present 
century and more recently into America. It is a native of 
China as well as Japan. Its immunity from aphis attacks ap- 
pears to be due to the hairy character of its leaves and young 
stems, and it also seems to be rarely affected by other insects. 
Of the several forms of this species in cultivation, that usually 
found in the catalogues of nurserymen under the name of 
Halleana or Hallii, is the most desirable, as it will continue 
blossoming from June until autumn frosts, whereas the flow- 
ering period of the others only lasts for two or three weeks in 
early summer. The flowers are powerfully fragrant, slender 
tubed, about an inch in — and of a white color changing 
to yellowish as they grow old. Instead of being produced in 
head-like terminal clusters they are borne along the lengths of 
the growing shoots, a pair of flowers from the axil of each 
opposite leaf; so that, late in the season, well-developed fruits 
may be found on the lower part of the shoots, while blossoms 
are still opening nearer the tips. This Honeysuckle is suffi- 
ciently hardy and vigorous to be a very satisfactory plant in 
this latitude and may be trained to pillars, trellises and arbors, 
or allowed to ramble over and hide a fence and produce a 
pleasing effect, even when not in bloom; for the foliage is 
clean, of a dark green color and not covered with the glaucous 
bloom of many species. The leaves also usually persist and 
keep a good color until well into the winter. 

There is a form of the Japanese Honeysuckle, known under 
the name of Lonicera flexuosa, which has reddish stems, dark 
green leaves, reddish beneath, and flowers which are pale red 
on the outer side and white on the inner. It does not bloom 
so long continuously as Hall’s variety. Another form which 
is very conspicuous, and is often seen, has showy yellow and 
green mottled foliage, although it appears to produce com- 
paratively few flowers. It is one of the showiest and healthiest- 
looking of variegated-leaved climbing woody plants. It is 
often found in catalogues under the name of Lonicera brachy- 
poda aureo-reticulata; and Lonicera Japonica is not coveh 
obtained under the synonyms of Lonicera brachypoda, Lon- 
icera Chinensis and Lonicera confusa. A peculiar character 
of the species, especially noticeable in the golden variegated 
form, is found in the leaves, a few ofthe earliest of which, in- 
stead of being ovate in outline and with entire margins like 
the majority of them, are lobed much after the fashion of the 
conventional White Oak leaf. 

While the Japanese Honeysuckle is likely to prove the most 
popular of all good hardy kinds, we have several hardy Ameri- 
can — with a climbing habit, one or two of which are 
very handsome when well grown. They are sometimes inju- 
riously affected by aphides. The Trumpet Honeysuckle, L. 
sempervi has the most beautiful blossoms of any of thespe- 
clesin Caldvation, and to get its flowers in perfection the plant is 
sometimes — in a cool greenhouse. These tubular flow- 
ers are without appreciable perfume, but as they are about 
two inches long, of a deep red or scarlet color on the out- 
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side, and show bright yellow at and within the mouth of the 
tube, they produce a very brilliant effect. Forms with the 
corollas bright yellow, instead of red, on the outside have been 
collected in our woods, and are in cultivation, while another 
selected form passes under the name of Fuchsioides. Here it 
is deciduous, but farther south it is evergreen. 

In GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. iii., p. 190, L. flava and L. Sul- 
livanti, two other American species, were figured. L. flava 
is the most desirable of these. It has small bright orange-yel- 
low flowers in close terminal heads, the mouth of the corolla 
being wide flaring. The flowers of L. Sullivanti are less inter- 
esting, being of a dull light yellow color and having shorter 
corollas. Both have very glaucous foliage, and neither show 
a disposition to grow very high on their supports. 

Lonicera grata is a species which has some affinities with the 
old-fashioned Honeysuckles of Europe, but is not superior to 
them. It is native south and west of New England, and is also 


in cultivation, 
Arnold Arboretum. F. G. Fack, 
o 


Plants in Flower. 


“TUFreo PANSIES, despite the prevailing torrid tempera- 
ture, are flowering freely, with fowers quite of the nor- 
mal size. These are lovely flowers, of pure tints and of very 
distinct, pronounced and agreeable fragrance. They are 
hybrids between Alpine Violets and various garden Pansies, 
and very much, ofcourse, resemble the Pansies, though much 
smaller than the ordinary modern oe gt ny ones. The 
plants, however, are somewhat modified, the stems being 
more wiry; they are also much more compact in habit and 
produce many more shoots from the base. As summer 
bloomers or bedders they are superior to Pansies, but their 
principal charm, aside from the fragrance, is their purity of 
color. My collection of these plants has, by various mishaps, 
been reduced to a lot of seedlings of Dr. Stuart’s Violetta, a 
charming flower of quite a new strain and very compact in 
growth. Theyare mostly Violettas, a pure white, with a small 
ee eye without rays; there are also whites with yellow 

lotches on the lower petals, and very attractive light mauve 
kinds. These plants are not only easily grown from seed, but 
stock can be quickly gotten up from the very numerous base 
shoots. 

Two Brodizas are still in flower. B. grandiflora, with tall 
stems and loose clusters of bell-like flowers, bright purple in 
color, and B. minor, a very dwarf plant, which seems to have an 
unusually long flowering season, and in effect bears a remark- 
able resemblance to Chionodons grandiflora, though much 
more compact in habit and much more free in bloom. 

Campanula rhomboidalis, which I had from Woolson, is 
very much in the way of C. rotundifolia, the Harebell, but has 
a better habit. The flowers are the same dainty blue bells, 
which have made this plant such a general favorite in the 
hardy-plant garden. on Carpatica is a very satisfac- 
tory low-growing Harebell, with very numerous, compara- 
tively large flowers. There are purpleand white varieties of 
this species. Campanulate flowers are always favorites, but 
numbers of them are rather weedy, and there are none more 
effective than the favorite old Canterbury Bells (C. media) and 
the Chimney Campanula, C. pyramidalis, though both require 
some care to be had in good condition. By the way, it is now 
time to sow the seed of these. Other satisfactory campanu- 
late flowers of the season are the Platycodons, both purple and 
white, and the dwarf variety, Mariesi. These are reliable 
hardy, free-flowering and long-stemmed. 

The glory of a hardy —- at present should be found in 
bold groups of double Hollyhocks, and the best of these are 
those with fringed petals, with pure clear colors deepening to- 
ward the centre. The more formal rosettes with fat guard- 
petals, though dear to the florists, do not seem to me very sat- 
isfactory, though they are very pure in color. In a garden 
where space can be spared, there are no hardy plants more 
effective and striking than well-grown Hollyhocks, with their 
noble habit and showy flowers. Curiously enough, a satisfac- 
tory display of these plants is very much of a rarity, though 
one often sees crowded groups of half-starved and colorless 
plants carrying weak, single flowers. These plants are repro- 
duced very closely from seed, or from side shoots which are 
freely produced at the base later in the season, after the flow- 
ering stem has been cut down, as it should be when the plants 
go out of flower. Hollyhocks are very apt to disappear if not 
given careful attention in the way of removing dead and de- 
caying stems, which harbor destructive insects. They also 
require a position where they will be fairly dry in winter, stand- 
ing water being fatal to them. Given these attentions they 
may be expected to winter safely in this latitude, but it is the 
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oat of prudence and good culture to propogate and replant at 
requent intervals. 

Larkspurs are, of course, among the showy flowers of the 
season, none of these being more useful, apparently, than 
Delphinium Sinense, which is a dwarf-flowering form with 
either light blue, pink or white flowers. Of this species I have 
had no personal experience, but at Pitcher & Manda’s nursery 
it seems to be one of the plants always in flower till early 
frosts. From the ordinary hybrid Delphinium we only get 
two —— of flowers, and the second only when the plants 
are cut down after first flowering. 

Heuchera sanguinea is still putting out a few spikes of its 
bright flowers. There is little question as to the hardiness of 
this plant or that it is one of the choicest of hardy things. Un- 
fortunately, it does not seem in every location very reliable as 
to flowering. I have at length got one of my clumps shifted 
into a position where it flowers freely, but I can see no special 
reason why it should do so rather than in other borders where 
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drying winds in the spring. Seedlings of any good strain 
usually flower in June and July of the second year, and give 
abundance of desirable flowers for cutting, though few even 
of the double ones are up to florists’ standard, and there is 
usually a fair proportion of single ones which, however, are 
not without attractions. It is always somewhat of a problem 
to secure good Carnation-flowers in summer, the available 
free-flowering kinds not being hardy, while strong plants are 
woody. I know of no more satisfactory treatment than the se- 
curing in the fall good strong plants such as the florists have 
grown as field-plants from cuttings, and keeping them as dor- 
mant as possible during the winter. These if planted out in 
the spring will give good crops of flowers during the summer. 
The Clove or Border Carnations, so popular in England, pro- 
duce very handsome flowers in one crop, but are not very sat- 
isfactory here from the fact that they are destroyed by hard 
frosts when they have made strong and woody plants. To be 
at all successful with them they should be propagated each 


Fig. 47.—A plant of the Hybrid Multifiora Rose, Dawson.—See page 314. 


it seemed equally at home. A little change, I suppose, will 
often put new life into a plant as well as into the rest of us. 
The Cyclops Carnations, introduced last year, prove to be 
simply those old crosses between Dianthus plumarius and the 
Carnations originally introduced about five or six years ago 
from Lyons. The plants are extremely hardy, about their only 
valuable feature. We have already enough dull magentas 
among hardy flowers, and it seems scarcely worth while to 
introduce such rank examples of that color the second time as 
a novelty. The Redondo Carnations, introduced last year by 
Duer, I have found the best of the free-blooming garden Car- 
nations of recent introduction, being quite superior to the Mar- 
garet strains in substance, color and fragrance. Some of the 
plants wintered safely in the open. There was a great range of 
color among them, from whites through the pinks and reds, 
and I had a very handsome apricot variety. Seed of these 
planted now should give nice plants to winter over outside 
and flower next year. That is an experiment which is safe with 
even the Remontant Carnations, which are perfectly safe in a 
young state if not drowned out and if protected from harsh 


season. This, while not difficult, is somewhat troublesome. 
Carnations of the Malmaison type produce grand flowers, but 
these are quickly destroyed by dampness, and the plants are 
more successfully flowered under protection. Individually the 
flowers are the largest and handsomest of Carnations, and they 
are well worth space in the choicest collection of plants. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Midsummer in the Garden. 


| Aeterves are just now very much in evidence, and 
given a wide border with a rich soil that does not dry out, 
there are few plants so satisfactory. Our Delphiniums were 
all raised from seed and many of them are fine double and 
semi-double varieties, equal to the named sorts. These double 
kinds last longer on the plants, and when cut, than the others, 
and are, therefore, more desirable and just as easy to obtain 
from seeds as the more common single Larkspurs. Another 
fine object just now is the Japan Groundsel, Senecio Japon- 
icus. This plant is sub-aquatic, but will thrive in any situa- 
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tion other than a dry one. A plant with about twelve flower- 
stems and a quantity of the brilliant orange-colored flowers is 
just now very striking, the more so as it is too early for the 
majority of the Composite. If this Senecio flowered later 
it would be eclipsed by the Sunflowers and Silphiums. 
Another name is also attached to the Senecio Japonicus ; it is 
the Erythrochzte palmatifida of many Dutch plant lists. Last 
summer every flower was carefully allowed to remain on the 
plant in the hope of obtaining seeds, but out of the quantit 
saved only about one good seed was obtained from eac 
flower head, and though this was sown at the time of ripen- 
ing only one plant came up and that six months after the seed 
was sown. It is easily increased by division and is perfectly 
hardy. 

Morina longifolia is a beautiful garden-plant, seldom seen, 
and usually considered tender in northern latitudes, but we 
have had it for three years in the garden without the least pro- 
tection, and it is now in flower. The plant itself is quite Thistle- 
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known in gardens and as they are sold to gardeners, but one 
thing is fairly certain that A. aurea (or aurantiaca) will be sure 
to survive and grow apace without special care if the soil it 
grows in can be kept dry in winter. It is a most beautiful sub- 
ject for cutting, as it lasts so long and is altogether so different 
from most garden-plants. A. pelegrina, the true Inca Lily, is 
not hardy, but will well repay pot-culture, especially the white 
form. These two kinds only grow about eighteen inches high, 
and die down at midsummer. We had a nice lot at one time, 
but they all died in the frames in winter when subject to only 


a few degrees of frost. 
South Toobaetin, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


(BEEN and Moss-curled Endive may be sown now and 
until the middle of August. Later sowings may be made 
in frames. The Batavian variety can be sown as late as the 
first week in September. These curled Endives may be nicely 


Fig. 48.—The Hybrid Multiflora Rose, Dawson.—See page 314. 


ike, but the flowers are arranged in whorls on the stems. The 
flowers, on opening, are pure white, but gradually turn to a 
deep crimson before they fade. It is a very interesting plant 
for a border of really choice things. It is often called Morina 
elegans in seed lists and is a native of Nepaul. The herba- 
ceous Spires are just now very showy ; the dwarf kinds are 
past and the tall kinds are at their best. S. ulmaria and the 
two variegated silver and golden varieties are good garden- 
plants, also the S. Kamschatica, or gigantea. S. palmata is a 
pretty bright rose-color, but the best of them all is our native 
S. lobata, or Queen of the Prairies. This is also soft rose-col- 
ored and grows about five feet high. It is the best garden 
Spirzea we have that has colored flowers, but, strange to say, it 
is very seldom seen in gardens, though why not it is hard to 
understand. .. 

Alstroemeria aurea is the only hardy species of those I have 
tried, and all the available kinds have been tested, including 
A. Peruviensis, A. psittacina, A. pelegrina and its white va- 
riety, A. Brasiliensis, A. hemantha and A. Chilensis. There 


is a decided uncertainty about Alstroemeria names as they are 


blanched by tieing up the heads. They are excellent for mix- 
ing with Lettuce in salads, giving an agreeable Chicory-like 
flavor. The leaves are often used for garnishing. The Ba- 
tavian variety is used almost exclusively as a winter vegetable, 
cooked in the same way as Spinach. They are grown outdoors 
until the middle of November and then earthed in frames 
very closely together, where they bleach without any further 
trouble. The bleached parts are equally as good as Lettuce 
for salad, and by many people preferred. 

Lettuce, which has run to seed, is not at all unpalatable, when 
cooked, to people who are fond of Spinach, Beet-greens and 
kindred vegetables. Ground cleared of Snap Beans, or other 
early vegetables, will give a good crop of summer Spinach. 
The ground should be forked over lightly and sprinkled with 
salt at the rate of one pound to one hundred square feet. Seeds 
of Cucumbers, to be held over for autumn use, should be 
sown in frames now ; and if a few young Tomato-plants, just 
setting fruit, can be put where they could have the protection 
of a few sashes, fruit could be had from them well into 
November. 
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' Grape-vines should have been stopped before this time. 


Laterals may be pinched in to help the fruit and make firmer 


wood for pruning next year. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Strawberries,—It is unfortunate that among so many new 
varieties of Strawberries introduced yearly, so few prove of 
value enough to become generally cultivated. This may be 
owing, in a measure, to love of change, for some of the older 
varieties, mostly out of cultivation, were as good as any 
now grown. Sir Charles Napier, Jucunda, Trollope’s Vic- 
toria, and Walker’s Seedling are now seldom, if ever seen. 
Too often Strawberries are allowed to run wild on poor 
ground, receiving no fair test. They need good, rich, fresh, 
well-tilled ground, and whenever autumn planting is prac- 
ticed.the runners should be cut off, thus concentrating all the 
energies of the plants into making crowns for next season's 
planting. Sharpless is our stand-by. Hovey’s Seedling, once 
a splendid sort, is losing constitution and will have to be 
discarded. I hope to replace it by a new pistillate seedling, 
Hovey’s X Sharpless. Of many new kinds tried last year, 
we do not find any of sufficient merit to grow again, except 
Michel’s Early, and for its earliness alone. Yates and 
Crawford proved to be fine-flavored berries, but sadly 
lacked productiveness. Beverley is likely to prove a useful 
market variety. Eureka is a heavy cropper, but the ber- 
ries soon dwindle in size. The Gandy is a heavy cropper, of 
splendid constitution, and likely to hold its own on that ac- 
count, but lacks the proper flavor. I have also tried several 
new and old English and French varieties with poor success, 
There is a luscious pine flavor among these unapproachable 
by native varieties. Triomphe de Gand will not grow, nor will 
Auguste Nicaise, Noble, A. F. Barron, Keen’s Seedling, or 
Elton Pine. I should be glad to learn of the experience of 
others with any of these varieties. 

Wellesley, Mass. ee 2. A 


Correspondence. 
The Annual Forest-fires. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The fires are running again. The air is full of smoke. 
The following clipping expresses the condition in this region 
very well: ‘‘ We are helpless, except so far as our own hands 
and legs can help. After that, we must depend on the spon- 
taneous good-will of neighbors.” 

No one is prevented by any power of Government or fear of 
legal punishment from setting a fire in the woods or on the 
prairie whenever he may choose. The result is that fully 
twenty per cent. of the Pine, Cedar and Tamarack timber ma- 
tured in this state, and probably sixty per cent. of the hard- 
wood, has been destroyed by fire, while the chance for land 
once cut over to reclothe itself with timber is so small that I 
think it safe to say that nine-tenths of all land once cut over 
has been swept by fire severe enough to destroy the seedlings 
and saplings left from the cutting. 

The season of the spring fires here begins as soon as the 
snow is off, and continues until the leaves are fully out, some- 
times until the middle of June. During this time we are to 
expect in passing along every line of railroad through a wooded 
section a ene | smoke and a blackened country with fires 
creeping through brush, rushing over meadows or crackling 
and roaring through the timber. As we see so much of this, 
and yet hear no complaint, we are apt to think no damage is 
being done. Lumbermen bear their losses quietly, and most 
of the people living in the woods are too ignorant to under- 
stand or too listless to care for the loss incurred, not so much 
by themselves as by the county and the state. 

The settlers coming into the country to take up land and 
clear farms form the idea that this fire is Nature's glorious and 
beneficent way of subduing the wild character of the forest for 
the onward march of civilization. Enthusiastic, impatient of 
obstacles, daring, to them fire running wild is a congenial 


‘spectacle. The pioneer has the spirit of war. He comes asa 


conqueror of these woody giants that must be rooted out be- 
fore the land can be cultivated and dotted with productive 
farms—that is, if the land happens to be adapted to agricul- 
ture. It takes a life-time for a poor man to make a clearing. 
His children, growing in the meantime, become imbued with 
this spirit of war upon the trees. The first man-like delight of 
one of these boys is to take his father’s axe and chop down a 
tree, and the weird sight of the fires in a clearing often fully 
satisfies the longing to see the fireworks described in the coun- 
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try paper about the roth of July. He also shares with the In- 
dian boy the temptation to touch a match to every brush-pile 
or bunch of dry grass, and this desire often clings to him 
through life. 

The neighbors who come and settle near have not the 
originality of the first settler and usually follow his example, 
though with less intelligence, not knowing so well when fire 
will spread, nor realizing what damage will be done. They 
slash and burn and are surprised to find that the little fire they 
have kindled in their brush-heaps has spread to the Pine- 
woods miles away, and is now leaping through the tree-tops, 
ein thousands upon thousands of feet of marketable 
timber. 

In caring for the forests, prevention of fireis of first impor- 
tance. I venture to say that this cannot be done if the matter 
is left to the people directly, for local organizations and local 
officers are too much under local influence, and the popular 
sense of duty on this question is not well enough developed 
to be reliable. 

The inhabitants of towns and cities, as well as those of the 
woods, are concerned in this problem soimportant to thefuture 
resources of the country, and it is the duty of every citizen to 
help in the effort to control these fires. No one, in a region 
like this, should be allowed to kindle a fire for even a good 
purpose, either in forest or prairie, without notifying his neigh- 
bors, and even then he should be compelled to show a per- 
mit from some legal authority. Who shall that authority be, 
to secure intelligent, disinterested and just action? In some 

laces these judges might be, for the present at least, officers 
in the army of the United States, as suggested by GARDEN AND 
FOREST, and each officer should have charge of, say, ten men 
to look after an area of not more than 200 square miles. Ele- 
vated lookout stations could be established with telephone 
connection, and when the smoke of a fire is seen it should be 
put out and accounted for. 

If officers and soldiers of the regular army or of the state mili- 
tia cannot be detailed for this service, some permanent guards 
should be provided for our forests, and at-times when fires do 
not threaten the men could make roads, keeping a strip bare 
at intervals as a check to the flames. Or they could patrol 
against trespassing, help make maps, or do other duty. Offi- 
cers in charge of such work would have opportunities for 
studying the forest, its capacities and needs, and their reports 
would have a value in deciding what should be the per- 
manent forest-policy of the country. 


Carlton, Minn. HT. B. Ayres. 


The Mountain Maple. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—I was glad to see in a recent number of your journal a 
plea for the more general cultivation of our beautiful small 
native Maple, Acer spicatum. I had just been forcibly struck 
with its attractiveness, as it grows wild along the edges of the 
woodland-roads in this region. Even here it often assumes 
an admirably compact and symmetrical shape. Toward the 
end of June, when its many racemes of delicate pinkish brown 
flowers rise above its drooping leaves it is decidedly the most 
ornamental object one meets with, and now that the flowers 
have been replaced by clusters of brighter-colored fruit it is 
equally charming. Even amid the most gorgeous flowering 
shrubs of the garden it would hold its own in beauty, while its 
individuality might be even more apparent than in the forest. 
The very fact that its profusely produced flowers.are not 
brightly colored would assist its usefulness to the gardener, 
who often wants, or should want, some delicate, rather dullish 
notes to mingle with the greens and the brighter floral notes of 
his shrubberies; or wants a flowering plant of distinct, yet 
somewhat modest, aspect for some situation where a gayer 
one would be inharmonious. Truly, in habit, in foliage and 
in general color-effect few shrubs are more attractive than 
Acer spicatum, and none with which we are more familiar in 


cultivation can quite fill its place. 
‘Lake Placid, N. vt P M. G.V. R. 


War upon Caterpillars. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—A praiseworthy effort has been made this year in Hing 
ham, Massachusetts, to check the spread of the web-caterpil- 
lar bya bounty offered by the Agricultural Society to the col- 
lector of the largest number of caterpillar belts, in addition to 
a dollar a thousand for these nests. Seventy-five children en- 
gaged in this enterprise and the result was a total of over sixty- 
eight thousand belts gathered by them, which represents the 
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destruction of over fifteen millions of caterpillars, between two 
and three hundred eggs being usually found in a belt. 

This pest had been increasing at sucha rate that the wild 
Cherry-trees by the road-sides were often encased from top 
to bottom in a continuous web, filled with worms, while Ap- 
ple-orchards were wholly destroyed. Asthe worm makes its 
appearance at the season when the farmer is most busy, it is 
very difficult for him to withdraw his men from other work 
long enough to clear the trees of the nests, so that from year 
to year they have been more neglected. It was sometimes 
found more profitable for farmers to cut down their trees al- 
together than to take the trouble to rid them of the insects. 
Even the forest-trees, especially the Birch, began to suffer, 
and the cultivated Cherry-trees fell a prey to the invaders. 

The result of the children’s work has been very noticeable. 
Though upon the large old trees, where it is difficult to detect 
even the webs among the closely interlaced branches, man 
nests escaped. The lower branches of trees, and the shrub- 
beries along the highways, as well as the young Cherry-shoots 
in wild pastures, have been so freed from them, and the aspect 
of the road-sides showed marked improvement. It has been 
estimated that if all the eggs had hatched and the caterpillars 
allowed to mature they would have made a pile measuring 
about twelve cords and placed side by side would have cov- 
ered an acre and a half of ground. The children of the neigh- 
borhood are glad of an opportunity to earn a trifle, and the 
ambition to win a few dollars bounty in addition to the regular 
fee, spurs them to rivalry in making a large collection. There 
were five who gathered over three thousand, and seven who 
showed between two and three thousand, while fifteen gathered 
over a thousand apiece, showing how energgtic they had been 
in this novel hunt. 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. R. 


The Columbian Exposition. 


The Seed Exhibits in the Agricultural Building. 


‘THE seed exhibits are divided between the Horticultural 
and Agricultural Buildings. In the latter, the field-seeds 
are supposed to be shown to the greater or less exclusion of 
garden or horticultural seeds. The exhibits of individual firms 
are not many, being comprised mainly in about seven entries. 
Nearly every state exhibit displays a variety of seeds and grains, 
but‘these are shown as purely agricultural products rather than 
as seed-merchants’ supplies. The exhibits in the Horticultural 
and Agricultdral Buildings possess a decided similarity in gen- 
eral design, comprising heavy seeds in bags with a glass pane 
inserted in the top, small seeds placed in fancy bottles or deep 
glass trays, and collections of casts of varieties or types of 
vegetables, The embellishments are usually produced by 
colored hangers, as banners, chromos and decorations of 
grains or grasses. As a whole, there is nothing unusually 
novel or striking in them, and they impress the visitor quite as 
much with their bulk or arrangement as with any useful facts 
which they may be supposed to teach. 

Unquestionably the best seedsman’s display, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, is that of Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of Paris, 
in the French section of the Agricultural Building. It is dif- 
ferent in character from all other seed exhibits in the fact that 
it makes no great display of mere bulk, but looks more like a 
section in a well-ordered botanical museum. The space de- 
voted to this exhibit is something like twenty-five by seventy 
feet, enclosed by a wall or partition about ten feet high, lined 
with deep red cloth, These walls are hung with panels of 
wheat, illustrations of the farms and buildings of the firm, 
specimen charts showing the sugar yield of beets, and the 
starch yield of potatoes, and other features calculated to fasten 
the attention of intelligent visitors. One side or counter of the 
apartment is occupied by fourteen glass cases which contain 
models or casts of many representative types of vegetables and 
strawberries. Disposed at intervals upon the floor are swing- 
frames and albums of lithographs of various plants, and the 
centre is occupied by a modest table of vegetable and flower 
seeds. Everything is labeled with scrupulous neatness and ac- 
curacy, and one feels that the exhibit will bear careful study. 

Save a small collection of photograps in the alcoves of the 
Experiment Stations’ exhibits, in the same building, here seems 
to be the only attempt at the Fair to show any of the results of 
hybridization. The name of Vilmorin has long beenconnected 
with experiments in the crossing of Wheats, and some of the 
graphic results are here shown in small sheaves mounted 
upon tastefully framed green felt. The casts of which there 
are several hundred, represent the average or normal forms 
of vegetables rather than unusual or gigantic specimens, and 
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they are the best models of garden vegetables to be seen in 
the Exposition. They are made of a hard composition and 
will bear handling. It is evident, in the character of the mod- 
els and their arrangements in the cases, that their first value 
is a scientfic one in showing the variation of plants and fixin 
upon a conventional standard or type for the chief lines of devel- 
opment, rather than a mere diaplay of what the firm may have 
to.sell. The visitor will miss some of the common American 
vegetable types from the collection, particularly all forms of 
Maize, and of the large fruits which we designate as pump- 
kins ; but he will notice others which are comparatively new 
to him, as the winter muskmelons, various broad beans, the 
long or ridge cucumbers, mammoth blanched asparagus, and 
an excellent display of sugar-beets. A couple of the specimen 
charts are unique. One comprises six glass tubes about an 
inch in diameter and five feet long, containing proportionate 
amounts of ‘sugar in the juice” and refined sugar in the six 
leading sugar-beets. The greatest — of refined sugar is 
somet ing over sixty hundred-weight per acre if the French, 
while the lowest is only fifty-four hundred-weight in the?Gray 
top. Between these are, in order, Green-top, Brabant, Vil- 
morin’s Improved, Klein Wanzleben and Early Red Skin. A 
similar method of exhibition shows the starch-yield from ten 
varieties of potatoes, the figures running, per acre, as follows: 
Giant Blue, 76.7 cwt. ; Imperator, 63.2 ; Giant Nonpareil, 48.6; 
Reading Giant, 42.6; Juno, 41.9; Aspasia, 37.5; American 
Wonder, 36.9; Red-skinned Flour-ball, 30.4 ; White Elephant, 
28.2; Reading Russet, 26.7. Altogether, the exhibit is just 
such an one as a teacher of economic botany or horticulture 
might be supposed to collect for museum purposes. 

his style of exhibit is what one expects if he knows the his- 
tory of the firm which has madeit. Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, 
is probably the best example of a firm which combines in suc- 
cessful proportions the scientific and commercial impulses, 
and it is the only seed firm whose opinions upon scientific 
questions are accepted by professional botanists. It has been 
identified with botany from its inception. The exact founda- 
tion of the firm is unknown, but it is certain that in 1745 Pierre 
Andrieux was botanist and seedsman to Louis XV., and wasin 
business on the Quai de la Mégisserie, in Paris, the same thor- 
oughfare upon which the present firm is located. Phillipe 
Victoire Levéque de Vilmorin, the youngest son of a nodhe- 
man who was reduced in circumstances through the wars, 
came to Paris to seek his fortune, intending to practice medi- 
cine. He fell in with the botanist Duchesne, hgwever, and be- 
came acquainted with Andrieux, and he gave up medicine for 
botany. In 1774 he married the daughter of Andrieux, and 
upon the death of the latter, in 1781, the firm became known 
as Vilmorin-Andrieux. It acquired a national reputation 
under this first Vilmorin, and its influence and business rela- 
tions have increased from that day to this. The elder Vilmo- 
rin died in 1804, previous to which time his son, Pierre Phil- 
lipe André, became a partner in the business. This son 
established comparative field tests of plants, and he intro- 
duced many of the trees and shrubs collected in North America 


‘ by his friend, the eminent botanist Michaux. He established 


an arboretum, rich in American Oaks, which, after his death 
in 1862, the French Government made the foundation of a 
national school of forestry. He retired from business as early 
as 1845, and left the house in the hands of his eldest son, 
Louis Levéque de Vilmorin. Louis gave much attention to the 
subject of heredity in plants, and his writings in this direc- 
tion are still well known to scientists. His name is also 
identified with the amelioration of the Sugar-beet. He 
died in 1860, at the age of 44, and his widow assumed a great 

art of the management of the business. The house is now 
in the hands of the two sons of Louis, Henri L. and Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin, the latter of whom is secretary of the French 
horticultural division of the Columbian Exposition. A youn 
son of Henri has lately appeared before the public in the ex- 
cellent little book, Zhe Faas %. Paris. he botanical and 
horticultural publications of the Vilmorins are numerous and 
they form a prominent feature in the exhibit at the Fair. 

Other seed exhibitors in the Agricultural Building are Peter 
Henderson & Co., Albert Dickinson & Co., of Chicago, Samuel 
Wilson, Mechanicsville, Pennsylvania, James Riley, Thomas- 
town, Indiana, The Whitney-Noyes Seed Co., and E W. Conk- 
lin & Son, both of Binghamton, New York. These are almost 
exclusively field seeds, except that of Henderson, in which are 
shown models of the larger or coarser vegetables, as turnips, 
squashes, mangels and the like. Henderson & Co. also show 
a good line of tree seeds. A novel feature of this display is a 
collection of botanical specimens of the grasses and sedges 
used by Henderson in his lawn grass mixtures. 

Chicago, Ill, L. H. Bailey. 
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Notes. 


Professor Wittmack, of the Agricultural Museum of Berlin, 
has arrived in Chicago, where he will act as judge in Flori- 
culture at the Exposition. 


- Thinning fruit is necessary if we want to have a product of 
the first quality. Wherever a vine or a tree has set too much 
there is no danger of beginning to thin out too early, and there 
is little danger of removing too much, for very often fully one- 
half, or even more, of the original setting should be removed. 


Arkansas is now making one of the most attractive displays 
in the Horticultural Building, at the World’s Fair, in an ex- 
hibit of new apples. These fruits are uniformly highly col- 
ored, free from blemishes, and of large size. Many of them 
are singularly beautiful, especially Early Margaret, Red June, 
Black June and Sops of Wine. These come from the country 
about Fort Smith. 


. Among the shrubs of the Pea family which flower in mid- 
summer, Cytisus nigricans deserves mention. It has long, 
slender, erect racemes of yellow flowers which rise from the 
extremities of the branches. The shrub itself is of a neat dwarf 
habit, hardly more than two feet high. It has been cultivated 
for a hundred years in Europe, of which it is a native, and al- 
though it is entirely hardy it is not often seen in our gardens, 


Many of the Kolreuteria-trees in this section suffered last 
winter from some cause. In many cases large limbs have 
failed to put forth any leaves, and they seem to have died back 
to the trunk We have just observed one of the trees which 
suffered sériously in this way, and the portions of the tree 
not thus affected seem perfectly healthy and have produced 
flowers in great abundance and the flowers are unusually rich 
in color. 

Professor Trelease, who is Chairman of the Committee on 
Nomenclature of the Society of American Florists, desires to 
he informed concerning the misapplication of plant names in 
the trade during the past year. Persons who are interested in 
securing a stable nomenclature of decorative plants are re- 
quested to send him a list of the synonyms which they have 
observed, indicating the places where these names were in- 


_ correctly used and the circumstances of the case, if there was 


an evident intention to deceive. 


The only exhibitors’ fruits saved from the burning of the 
Cold Storage Building at the World’s Fair were about five bar- 
rels of winter apples, belonging to New York, which weredug 
from the ruins three or four days after the fire. These apples 
were put on exhibition, and they now occupy about 350 plates 
on the tables ee used for the lemon display of Riverside 
County, California. They are still in presentable condition, 
and include Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, English Russet, Gold- 
en Russetand Campfield. California has received oranges 
from the Pacific coast to supply her loss in the fire. 


No one would name the New Jersey Tea, Ceanothus Amer- 
icanus, in a list of choice shrubs for decorative planting, and 
yet just now, while its light and airy spikes of white flowers 
are borne abundantly at the end of the leafy shoots, it is by no 
means an unattractive plant. It is comparatively dwarf and 
from one to three feet high, and it would be a good plant for 
the border of large shrubberies. It seems to endure any 
amount of drought also, and, therefore, it might be planted to 
advantage on dry banks. It is often found in road-side thickets, 
which are brightened by its bloom at a season when few other 
native shrubs are in flower. 


The country banks in California are so pressed for coin that 
they refuse to make the customary advances either on wheat 
or fruit, and the result is that grain in many places is going to 
waste because the ranchmen have not money to pay for er 
vesting ; the case is still worse with growers of fruit, because 
there is no market for it in the orchard. The canneries are all 
idle since the banks have failed to make the usual advances, 
so that-only a small part of the fruit crop is being dried by 
women and children. It would seem as if capitalists could be 
found in California to take advantage of this opportunity to 
loan money atremunerative rates for ninety days,and at thesame 
time save the crops of many small farmers and fruit-growers. 


We recently noticed on the grounds of Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
at Dosoris, a very effective border made entirely of a white- 
flowered form of Plumbago Capensis. The rich green foliage 
and abundant flowers made a very attractive combination. The 
plants might easily be lifted and wintered over in a cellar or 
under a greenhouse-bench, but Mr. Falconer says that is more 
convenient to lift two or three plants for stock and propagate 
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fresh plants every year. Another fine white-flowering border- 
plant at the same place was Browallia Roezli, with flowers 
much larger and more abundant than those of B, elata, which 
is more commonly planted. B. Roezli is an erect, compact 
plant with glossy leaves, and flowers either blue or white with 
a yellow tube. 


In the July issue of the Botanical Magazine the plant known 
in gardens as Eulalia Japonica is properly referred to the genus 
Miscanthus, although, unfortunately, the oldest specific name, 
Japonicum of Thunberg, is not retained, and the plant is desig- 
nated by the much later name of Sinensis, Miscanthus is a 
small genus closely related to the Sugar-cane, Saccharum, 
from which it differs in the stem of the raceme, not being ar- 
ticulated, and becoming disjointed at the base of the pedicels 
of the flowers. In Japan, Miscanthus, or Eulalia, covers im- 
mense territories on the low treeless foot-hills of the southern 
islands and great moors in Yezo. In summer the whole coun- 
try seems nodding with the silky white panicles of flowers and 
fruit, and in autumn the foliage, which turns fiery red, colors 
the landscape. 

The dwarf Buckeye, 4sculus parviflora, is now flowering, 
and an old established plant is always a striking object. The 
lower branches of this shrub extend out in every direction 
from the plant, and lying closely to the ground they take root 
after atime. Ina few years the shrub will cover a circle of 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and in form it will be almost 
a perfect section of a sphere eight or ten feet high at the 
centre. Over this mound of foliage thickly rise flower spikes 
from fifteen to eighteen inches long. The individual flowers 
are creamy white, and as the stamens protrude some inches 
beyond the corolla the whole spike has a peculiarly light and 
feathery aspect. The spike is covered with open flowers from 
the bottom to the top at the same time, and fresh flowers are 
opening continually throughout its whole length for several 
days. These flowers are fragrant and must contain a great 
deal of nectar as they are constantly sought for by the bees. 
The plant is a native of Highlands of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, but it is perfectly Ae. in New England. 


California figs of fair quality are still abundant here on the 
street fruit-stands. West India mangoes are ten cents each, 
and Alligator pears twenty-five cents. Sugar-loaf and Straw- 
berry pineapples from Havana are abundant, and bananas of 
good quality are imported in such quantities that they have 
sold on the streets for ten cents a dozen. Cherries of unri- 
valed appearance and quality are still coming from California 
with Hale’s Early and Alexander peaches, which are by no 
means as good, however, as the southern fruit. Burbank and 
Abundance are still the most popular of the California plums, 
and are of excellent quality and reniarkable beauty. The best 
peaches are now coming from Georgia, and bring $2.50 a bas- 
ket. Sweet Bough and Astrakhan apples, from the Hudson 
River Valley, are selling at $2.00a barrel. Delaware grapes, 
from Georgia, bring ten cents a pound by the basket; Cham- 
pion, three cents a pound, and Moore's Early, from South 
Carolina, ten cents a pound. Shawangunk Mountain huckle- 
berries are worth twelve cents a quart; good southern musk- 
melons bring $2.25 a barrel, while the very best melons, which 
come in baskets, bring much higher prices. 


The heat. and drought, which-has prevailed allover England 
during the greater part of the present year, are having a ruin- 
ous effect on vegetation of all kinds, and there is a complete 
failure in the hay crop, vegetables are scarce and poor, and 

~ fruit is suffering. Mr, Pettigrew, gardener of Cardiff Castle, in 
South Wales, states in a private letter that the rainfall there in 
March was only .35 inches, and in April 25 inches. In May it 
was 2.49 inches, but the ground was so hot that it soon evap- 
orated. The rainfall in June was .60 inches. Fruit-trees are 
covered with the red a and the apples are dropping from 
the trees by the bushel. The Pear-trees are not so badly in- 
fested with_the spider as the Apple-trees, but the leaves are 
burned black by the sun and crumble into dust with the least 
pressure of the hand. The trees trained on the walls have 
suffered the most. Peach-trees outside have lost most of their 
leaves and there will be no fruit. Some of the trees will prob- 
ably be killed outright. Broad Beans and Scarlet Runners are 
covered with black aphis and withered up. The leaves of 
many large Elms and Hollies on the castle-grounds are with- 
ered and brown. Thousands of forest-trees, planted on the 
hills last autumn, are dead, and some have died which were 
lanted three years since and had made six feet of growth. 
he vines in the vineyard never looked better. The leaves 
are green and the canes are loaded with Grapes ; the bunches 
almost as forward now as they are in September in ordinary 
years, 
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